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and vegetables" can be construed into a statement of fact. It refers to the 
future possibility of the land rather than to a past or existing condition, and 
as such it should be regarded as a mere expression of opinion. 

Wills — Right to Direct Disposal of Body — Impossibility of Perform- 
ance of Testator's Directions. — Testatrix, in her will, directed her executor 
to bury her in a certain cemetery, and erect a monument to cost $1,000 over 
her grave. Her husband made no objection to the burial in accordance with 
the provisions of the will, but over a year later, when the executor attempted 
to sell real estate to pay for the erection of the monument, caused the body 
to be disinterred and cremated, the ashes not being returned to the grave. 
He then resisted the sale on the ground (i) that the direction as to where 
the body was to be buried was void, as being an attempt to dispose of a 
dead body by will, and (2) that the second condition could not be complied 
with because there was no grave where testatrix was buried. Held, that the 
husband, having acquiesced in the burial, was now estopped to deny its 
validity, and that the grave was sufficiently designated, and that the 
monument should be erected. In re Koppikus' Estate (1905), — Cal. — , 
81 Pac. Rep. 732. 

Plaintiff's delay unabled the court to decide the case on the ground of 
estoppel without deciding directly upon the merits of his contention as to the 
validity of the bequest, which is to be regretted as there is considerable 
conflict in the United States over the validity of an attempt to dispose of one's 
body by will. The weight of authority seems to be that such disposal is 
valid, even against the wishes of the surviving relatives. Weld v. Walker, 

130 Mass. 422, 39 Am. Rep. 465 ; Matter of Widening Beekman St, 4 Brad. 
(N. Y. Surr.) 503; Scott v. Riley, 16 Phila, (Pa.) 156. California, however, 
after considerable vacillation, holds in its latest decision, Enos v. Snyder, 

131 Cal. 68, 63 Pac. 170, that there is no property in a dead body and 
consequently an attempt to dispose of it by will is void, following the English 
rule as laid down in Williams v. Williams, L. R. 20 Ch. D .659. For a recent 
criticism of these two cases, see Pettigrew v. Pettigrew (1904), 207 Pa. 
St. 317; also XVII Green Bag, p. 345, where the cases are collected and 
discussed. The principal case is important as an excellent illustration of the 
ingenious, if disreputable, devices to which heirs will sometimes resort to 
prevent the carrying out of the terms of a will which affect their pecuniary 
interests. 



